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Significant 


For a Father 
To Lose Any Sleep 


Lewis GASTON LEARY 
in Scribner’s Magazine 

It would be foolish for a father to lose 
any sleep because a son in his teens does 
not always spring to attention when he is 
spoken to, or to suspect him ,of being hell- 
bent because he no longer tells everything 
that he does and thinks, or to let his own 
temper be ruined by the chronic grouching 
of adolescence; for, with all the clumsy, 
exaggerated and irritating manifestations 
of the revolt of youth, the worst thing 
that could happen would be for the revolt 
to fail. 

So if this boy wants to follow his 
biggest brother on the varsity football 
team, I shall again take the chance of 
having a son crippled in body, rather 
than risk crippling his spirit. If he falls 
in love with any girl whom I do not 
positively know to be a moron or a jail- 
bird, I shall take a chance on her being 
as wonderful as he thinks she is, or if 
not, on his finding that out without my 
assistance. And whenever he shows that 
I am somewhat off the center of his 
cosmos, I shall take a chance on my new 
position being the ideal one for me to 
occupy. 

For, if he is ever going to make any- 
thing out of his life, he must learn how 
to solve his own problems. In a word, 
my son must change into a man; and, be- 
cause no one becomes a man overnight, 
I agree with him that the best time for 
him to start trying to be one is right now. 


Add the Latest 
To the Glory of War 


Far EASTERN CORRESPONDENT 
in The Manchester Guardian 


The chief of the Chinese Government’s 
Department of Statistics estimates the 
Chinese losses in the Japanese attack at 
Shanghai at 1,560,000,000 silver dollars, 
or approximately 400,000,000 American 
dollars, with 180,000 families directly af- 
fected and 8,080 civilians killed. 

Seventy per cent. of the Chinese prop- 
erty within the Japanese occupied zone 
is a total loss. Buildings destroyed were 
valued at 240,000,000 silver dollars. The 
factories destroyed were valued at 68,000,- 
000 silver dollars, and the number of 
people thrown out of employment at 250,- 
000, with a monthly wage loss of 3,750,- 
000 silver dollars. The educational in- 
stitutions which have closed include ten 
universities and technical colleges, thirty 
middle schools, and 192 primary schools, 
with 40,000 students unable to attend and 
3,000 schoolteachers out of employment. 

Educational property wrecked or oc- 
cupied by the Japanese includes twelve 
colleges, seventeen middle schools, and 
forty-nine primary schools. School prop- 
erty destroyed is valued at 14,000,000 
silver dollars. Eighty per cent. of all 
cotton-mill workers are out of employ- 
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Sentiments 


losses are estimated at 


ment. Railway 
17,000,000 silver dollars, roads and 
bridges destroyed are estimated at 1,400,- 
000 silver dollars, steamship wharves and 
godowns lost are estimated at 10,000,000 
silver dollars, while the Chinese banks 
estimate that their normal business has 
been reduced by eighty-five per cent. 


Cost of 
Unloosing Violence 
NorMAN THOMAS 
in The World Tomorrow 


Once a world as complex as ours gets 
to wholesale violence of the kind and on 
the scale of modern world war—or for 
that matter, modern civil war—no one can 
tell what will happen. The essence of the 
violent method is that it is illogical. It 
does not follow that because Lenin mas- 
tered it successfully in Russia it will 
always be mastered successfully by men 
sincerely devoted to the cooperative com- 
monwealth. Out of all the violence of the 
War and the post-War years there has 
come only one Russian revolution. There 
have been ever so many other dictator- 
ships of a reactionary sort. 

Each month and year that passes makes 
the probable cost of large scale violence 
more dreadful and its outcome for good 
more uncertain. The violence which over- 
threw the Roman Empire at a time when 
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its own inherent weaknesses had brought }! 
it close to ruin ushered in no millennium }) 
at all but Dark Ages which lasted for |) 


some 800 years. 


The tempo of modern life in a machine |) 
age is so quick that probably we should }/ 
need to expect no such prolonged Dark }} 
Ages, but men’s suffering might make up) 
in intensity what it would lack in dura- 
tion. The more complex our society is, the} 
the more} 
dependent upon the intricate cooperation }| 
of many different groups in many parts || 
of the world, the more devastating will }} 
be any large scale violence. I do not speak }) 


farther we are from the soil; 


merely of physical destruction, great as 
that will be, given modern means of war-| 


fare. I speak of the destruction of a whole ‘| 


social order. 


In America especially we should un- | 
leash some of the most sinister forces one || 
can imagine. Ours is a country prone to }}} 


violence. Our cities abound with men who / 
will kill another human _ being 
blood at any price from $25 up. We have | 
race prejudices that have frequently ex- 
pressed themselves in lynchings more Sa-| 
distically brutal than anything that | 
Europe records. Who can measure the cost | 
of ‘unloosing such violence as this upon | 
society ? . ! 


Let the Preacher 
Learn from the News “Lead” | 


CHARLES H. DICKEY 
in The Homiletic Review 


Every newspaper story has what news- } 
paper editors call the “lead”. In every 
such story there are obvious questions 
which arise in the reader’s mind. These | 
questions are: When? Where? What? 
Who? How? Why? The effort to answer | 
those questions for the reader at once has 
led to the “peculiar form of introduction 
characteristic of every newspaper story. 
Newspaper people call it the lead. It is | 
really nothing but the statement of the | 
briefest possible answers to all these ques- 
tions in one sentence or paragraph.” When 
all these questions have been answered | 
in one paragraph, the reader is ready for | 
the details. 


When you stand up in your pulpit to H 


preach, you are making your delivery to 
people all of whom are readers of news: 
papers. ‘They are trained to look for some- | 
thing interesting right at the beginning. 
. I plead for a sermon lead, and for a 
sermon feature in that lead. I am be- | 
ginning to believe that if sermon builders 
would change their tempo, cut out the! 
belabored introductions, and say some- 
thing at once, hearers would respond im- 
mediately with an awakened interest. 
Long introductions are laboriously 


given and elaborate attempts are made to | 
“lead up to” the body of the discussion | 


with its several parts. The best intro- 
duction I know is to stand up and say 
Something at once, if one has anything 


to say. If one hasn’t, why stand up? The || 


best sermon is not necessarily the one that: 
is homiletically correct; the best sermon 
is the one that helps somebody most. The 


chances are that you’ll never help a pa- | 


rishioner unless he is sufficiently inter- 
ested to listen to you. \ 
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1 Am Free; 1 Am Responsible Also 


JOHN B. NASH 


An eminent Unitarian layman who does the things which he writes in this trenchant address to the 
Pew, brings from business an analogy for the congregation, and says, “The minister is hired 
by us (who are the church) to help us to work out what we are trying to do” 


} FOR the moment am the Pew. I am 
I free, but I am also responsible. I am 
! free to go to church or not. If I go, 
| I am free to go to any kind of church 
‘I choose. If I go to a liberal church, I 
»am free to select any that pleases my 
‘fancy. Having entered the church, no one 
»can dictate to me whether to sing when 
‘there is singing, or pray when there is 
‘praying. If I sing, I am free to sing off 
) key. If I pray, I may pray my own prayer. 
I may, or not, listen to the sermon as I 
‘choose. If I listen, I am at liberty to 
sagree or differ with the minister and to 
“say so. It has been known to happen that 
those differing with the minister say so 
right out in meeting. I have often wanted 
‘to. What restrained me? 

Responsibility. 

- Responsibility also kept my mind on the 
‘sermon, on the prayers, my voice in tune 
‘or else silent, directed my feet to the 
»portals of that church with which I have, 
jet my own free choice, allied myself, and 
“keeps me going there through thick and 
‘thin. 

Remember, the “I” of these words is 
‘impersonal. “I” am the Pew. Personally, 
‘I do not sing off key, but otherwise! I 
\backslide no less than most of the Pew. 
‘I am talking about all of us. 

This freedom of ours in the pew is a 

lrelative thing. Our responsibility is not 
‘relative. It is constant. We either shirk 
it in whole or in part, or we measure up 
‘to it in whole or in part. But it is always 
‘the same. Freedom is relative in that it 
is measured by the extent of its departure 
‘from the conventional restrictions. For 
example, our Baptist friends, and some 
other sects, have no fixed creed; but their 
pew-freedom is not our pew-freedom. 
_ Responsibility is fixed, because regard- 
less of the degree of any individual’s free- 
dom his responsibility is that which is 
inevitably inherent in group life. 

Freedom is not the vital fluid of the 
life of any community or nation or other 
unit, however large or small, be it civic, 
political, social or religious. It ls respon- 
sibility that keeps the unit alive, and 
that means the responsibility of every 
component of the unit, individually, to 
maintain the unit and the principles for 
which it stands, including in those prin- 
ciples freedom, which is only one of them. 

The most thriving and influential body 


of religionists in the whole world knows 
almost nothing about freedom in either 
pulpit or pew; but it is second to no other 
unit, religious or secular, in its sense of 
responsibility, individual and collective. 
We, with all our boasted and précious 
freedom, unparalleled now or at any time 
in the past in the field of religion, are 
in grave danger of disintegration, my 
friends, because we lack everything—or 
almost everything—in the nature of re- 
sponsibility. We push it away from us as 
if its very name were fatal to our 
cherished freedom. We fear it, and all 
those who stand for it. We dread it as 
if it were a suffocating blanket over our 
free souls! 

Why? Because we do not understand it. 


i 


To find out, and understand, what re- 
sponsibility really is, we must go to the 
great enterprises of our workaday world 
where we can see it in action. If we take 
a concrete example, let us remember that 
it is not unique, but typical, and con- 
sider it as an illustration. We take it, 
not because we believe it faultless, are 
unmindful of its failings, but because its 
good points may in some measure be used 
for our benefit. Let us assume, even, that 
every possible criticism which can be 
levelled against industry would be merited 
in the ease I am about to use. Neverthe- 
less, lacking even priceless freedom, it 
thrives. Despite its faults, handicapped, 
we are assuming, by its violations of most, 
if not all the ideals of social justice, why 
does it thrive? Because it is of mutual 
benefit to its constituent parts. Its stock- 
holders benefit from the service of its 
employees; they, in turn, from the capital 
of its stockholders, which, placed at the 
disposal of the concern, makes possible 
their employment. Hach measures its gain 
in a standard of value called money, a 
standard which it is fashionable to scold 
about, but which, after all, in this. con- 
nection is merely a standard by which to 
measure, and not an aim or end in itself. 

In like manner we may find in our 
church life an exchange of benefits be- 
tween pulpit and pew. The minister gives 
and the parishioner takes, on the one 
hand. On the other hand, the parishioner 
gives and the minister takes. If it is not 


so, the faults of the church become over- 
whelming, just as in the mereantile enter- 
prise to which I am getting back its faults 
would be overwhelming if the mutual in- 
terchange of benefits did not go on. Why 
does it go on? Because there is present, 
and ever present, the vital element of 
responsibility. 

This particular concern operates all 
over the world. It has thousands, if not 
hundreds of thousands, of people in its 
ranks. They are free to work where they 
will, just as you and I are free to go to 
church where we will. But, just as you 
and I have chosen our church, they have 
chosen their jobs, and chosen them, it 
happens, in a concern whose business 
deals with minute matters, almost too 
small to be considered, and of such di- 
versity that no single experience is suffi- 
cient to encompass acquaintance with 
them all. Yet if you go into the office of 
the chief executive you find a quiet delib- 
erate man with a clear desk, one tele- 
phone, a call button, and but one secre- 
tary. He never seems busy. He never 
seems hurried. What is he? His official 
title does not matter. He is the personi- 
fication of responsibility. In the last 
analysis he is responsible for everything. 
How, then, is it that he has such an 
atmosphere of calm and leisure about 
him? It is because every man and woman 
in the entire concern is answering to his 
and her share of the responsibility also. 
Responsibility for promptness, for integ- 
rity of stock, for parity of value, for 
courtesy, for tact, for service. And that 
responsibility, organization wide, never 
sleeps, never fails, never tires. 

When we choose our churches, we do 
so without thinking of responsibility. 
When these people enter the employment 
of this concern, whether as president or 
errand boy, they know they must measure 
up to their responsibility. That chief exec- 
utive has calm and leisure around him, 
but is never idle. He is constantly pre-— 
paring and planning and directing. How 
our ministers would chortle could they 
envision such calm and leisure. They 
might have time, then, to plan, too, and 
direct and prepare! 

Put that same kind of responsibility 
into our churches and see what will 
happen. Not only will our ministers have 
calm and leisure to be really efficient, 
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but we, ourselves, will take and give of 
those mutual benefits which are ours for 
the asking. 


IH. 


But someone says to me, “That which 
you have been describing is not responsi- 
bility ; that is organization.’ Call it what 
you will; my reply is that organization 
depends upon responsibility, and that any 
so-called organization without responsibil- 
ity omnipresent is bound to fail. Now what 
can we do to bring this responsibility into 
our churches? 

Why, we must simply realize that it is 
our responsibility, and not the minister’s, 
to ereate and maintain and build up the 
chureh physically and spiritually. I do 
not mean money-giving,—that is an im- 
portant need but I am not talking about 
that now. The minister is just our servant 
hired by us to help us to work out what 
we are trying to do. Just like that presi- 
dent, he is not the corporation, he is the 
servant of the enterprise to help it ac- 
complish its purposes. What do you sup- 
pose would happen if the members of 
that concern sat back and put‘it up to the 
president the way we church members put 
it up to our ministers? 

We must realize that we, not he, are 
the church. He is merely the coordinating 
head; helpless if we fail him. I am com- 
ing to his other side in a minute, and 
the responsibilities that go with it; but 
please keep your minds off that for the 
moment and turn your thoughts upon the 
church as a going concern and its pitiable 
insufficiency as such when compared with 
the enterprise in which responsibility is 
enthroned. 

He, the minister, I say, is helpless if we 
fail him just as that president in his 
private office is helpless if the men and 
women, employees or stockholders, who are 
working with him, fail in their individual 
responsibilities. The point is, they don’t 
fail; we do. Why don’t they fail? They 
don’t fail for the reason that they make 


it their concern. They have pride in its . 


success. They know their own success is 
inseparable from its success. 

“But”, you say, “of course they make 
their living out of it.” Yes, Mr. Worldly- 
wise. But we make our religious living 
out of the church, do we not? We feed our 
souls and clothe our thoughts and have 
our spiritual life in the church, do we not? 
And yet ninety per cent. of us refuse to 
recognize any responsibility for its suc- 
cess. Responsibility is the measure of suc- 
cess; for lack of it we fail. 

This is the responsibility of the Pews: 
That we be in the pews; be there on time; 
attend as we would to our morning’s mail 
to each element of the service, listen to 
and understand the sermon as we would a 
new business proposition, a report of a 
business rival’s latest sales campaign, or, 
if a lawyer, aS we would to our adver- 
sary’s plea, or a doctor to a patient’s 
heart, with all our faculties alert. Sing the 
hymns, pray the prayers. Then boost our 
church outside as we would our business, 
or aS we would seek to attract new clients 
or new patients with our personality. 
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Make our criticisms constructive. Work 
with each other and with our minister. 

“Haven’t time for church work?’ We 
must consider that a poor excuse, if we 
stop to think, for we all know that our 
best lay workers are always our busiest 
men. We know in our hearts, too, that 
anybody can find time to do anything 
which that body, man or woman, wants 
to do. 

My friends, when you and I realize that 
it is we and no one else who is responsible 
for our churches we will find the time, 
and we will have the energy, and will 
bend ourselves to the work. Organization 
comes after responsibility and will take 
eare of itself. It will follow automatically 
and the work will so divide itself that 


Registered 


America strikes me as a country where 
a terrific struggle is going on between 
God and the devil for possession of the 
soul of the people.—JL. P. Jacks. 


Almost everything we have done in the 
United States in education and especially 
in higher education is wrong. 

—Walter B. Pitkin. 


The best saints are not in the cloisters ; 
they have hands rough with toil or minds 
that let the saving light come through 
them for other lives—Rufus M. Jones. 


Nowadays money is solely an instru- 
ment for buying illicit pleasures and a 
weapon of arrogance and egotism. 

—Pope. Pius XI. 


There is nothing like the violent end of 
the millionaire, or indeed of any rich 
man, for turning the ordinary man into 
a philosopher.—Robert Lynd. 


The characteristic of the hour is that 
the commonplace mind, knowing itself to 
be commonplace, has the assurance to pro- 
claim the rights of the commonplace and 
to impose them wherever it will. 

—Ortega Y. Gasset. 


each will have his own due measure of 
responsibility, his own division of labor 
for the cause. 


IV. 


I have said the minister is like the 
chief executive of a big enterprise. Big or 
little, he is the coordinator of his forces, 
and, as such a co-worker with his people. 
So is a minister co-worker with the men 
and women of his parish. 

But the minister has a dual function of 
which all that has been attributed to him 
so far is but one part. In his other aspect 
he stands entirely alone. You and I can- 
not help him directly, and it is because 
we chiefly think of him as a preacher, a 
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director of worship, a visitant among his / 
people that we think we have nothing to} 


do with the church. Just because we know 


we cannot help him in these offices which} 


are his alone, we have come to think we 


may complacently put the whole church} 


on his shoulders. 
Do we never stop to think that these} 


exclusive duties of the minister would not}! 
the}|| 
laity, constitute a church? We have tojiff 
have a church before there is any call for} 
a minister. Proof positive, isn’t it, that] 


exist except for the fact that we, 


we are responsible, not he, for the exist- 


ence, the continuance, and the growth of} 


our church? 


What of the minister’s responsibility in} 


his free pulpit? There we need hardly stop 
for thought. But there is one aspect of 
his pulpit responsibility which he is aptj 


to overlook. In mentioning it I am onl} 


dangerous ground. He may not abuse his# 
freedom. He is responsible that he so 
use it as to strengthen the whole enter 
prise. He cannot separate himself into 
two persons, the coordinator of the church 
activities on the one hand, in which 


capacity he works for and with his} 


church, and on the other hand the free 
pulpit minister working for himself. Any# 
minister who uses his pulpit for his owns 
aggrandizement, to develop and spread 
abroad his own pet notions of whatsoeve 4 
character they may be, who rides his owul 
hobbies, or who forgets that he is there 
to benefit others than himself, abuses th 
freedom of that pulpit and is false to hig 
responsibility to the church he was called 
to serve. Our ministers are free in their 
pulpits from all outside dictation as te 
their words and thoughts, and we in th 
pews are free to follow or not the exhorta 
tion and advice from the pulpit; but h 
on his side and we on ours must main 
tain a meeting-ground of harmonious 
speaking and thinking as well as har 
monious life and action, if each is to ful 
fill the whole measure of responsibility 
An irresponsible minister in a free pulpi 


| 


as is any person in the free pew whd 
shirks his responsibility. 

The greater the freedom, the greater th 
responsibility for its proper use, and thd 
greater the duty to keep the freedon} 
within the service limits of the organiza 
tion—be it a business enterprise or 
church—to harness it and to make it 


i 


force for good; not to let it run amucki : 


a danger and a threat to the very life o 
the church. 

We come to the conclusion, I think, tha 
whether the freedom for which we all ar 


! 


played with, which carries with it a r 


as 
C; 


sponsibility directly proportionate to it 
Scope, and which rises to high worth only] 


when its responsibilities are fully recog} 
nized and unstintingly served. 


Give us then the inspiration of complet 


est freedom. But give us to accept 


soberly, with unblinded understanding oll 
freedom’ |}, 


the responsibility which is 
glorious handmaiden. | 
/ 
7: 


is just as great a danger to his churctt| 


! 


| 


so zealous be in the pulpit or in the pall | 
it is a serious thing, not lightly to Dill 


i) | 
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Ministers Look at a Broken World 


Institute at Andover, N.H., considers many phases of actual 
conditions and asks for “a new deal” 


GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


not only an institute but an institu- 

tion. It is a biennial occasion which 
brings the Unitarian ministers together in 
a close, vital, fraternal relationship such 
‘as they enjoy at no other time. 
_ This year the Institute was held Septem- 
ber 6 to 9 at Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N.H. The meetings opened on the evening 
of September 6. The managers had an- 
nounced, “The Institute will deal with 
the crisis confronting America today as 
viewed by the ministers of the Liberal 
‘Church. A serious attempt will be made 
to appraise the present situation in the 
ichurch and in society, including definite 
jsuggestions for improvement in both.” 

At this opening meeting Rev. Harl C. 

\Davis presided. Rev. Daniel M. Welch 
rconducted the devotional exercises as- 
sisted by his daughter at the organ. 
_ The keynote was struck by Mr. Davis 
who declared that the world can grow 
Beiter only because the people want it to 


TT ict Unitarian Ministers’ Institute is 


fgrow better. The religious, social, and 
een relations that are here are 
human relations, and if we do not like 


them it is our business to have them 
ichanged. 

The speaker of the evening was Rey. 
Ww. W. W. Argow of Syracuse, N.Y., who 
jannounced that he was going to give a 
sermon, taking as his subject, “What Must 
'We Do to be Saved?” 
ina Ele explained why he took this as a 
‘subject. He said: “I am wondering if the 
nineteenth century which has _ been 
heralded as ‘The Wonderful Century’ may 
not have been the beginning of another 
(‘Dark Ages’.” 


| cs 

' He traced the trend of science and 
‘knowledge in general to the present time. 
“Tn no generation’, he said, “has so much 
‘money been spent in the salvation of 
human life and in no generation has so 
much money been spent for the deliberate 
destruction of human life.” He continued : 
“You cannot violate the fundamental 
laws of nature and survive. To be saved 
we must turn to religion. Salvation is 
pretty much as it always has been. Jesus 
said that unless you do more than custom, 
law, and expediency demand, you are not 
saved. All that we do must have spiritual 
value. The good life is found in the love 
of the excellent.” 

Rev. BD. Burdette Backus of Los Angeles, 
Calif., was unable to be present. Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury, Mass., 
presented the need of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Pension Society and told of the re- 
duction of pensions the past year due to 
the shrinkage of income. 

Wednesday forenoon saw the beginning 
of the three round tables. Under the 
leadership of Prof. Angus H. McLean 
of St. Lawrence University, one table 
took as its theme, “The Teaching Func- 


Free Church of America’. 


tion of the Liberal Church”. Another, led 


by Rey. Dale De Witt of Hollis, N.Y., 
studied “The Ethical Function of the 
Liberal Church’. The third, under the 


leadership of Rev. Vincent B. Silliman 
of Portland, Me., considered ‘The Spir- 
itual Function of the Liberal Church”. 

The first task which these groups at- 
tempted to do was to follow the instruc- 
tions mentioned in the call, “To appraise 
the situation’. 

cs 

“What is the condition of the country 
and of society at the present time?’ was 
the subject first considered. 

The answers of two of the men in at- 
tendance may be taken as typical of the 
meeting in general. Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, secretary of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference, said: “We are now in 
the midst of a world revolution. There 
are certain forces which we must con- 
demn. There are certain forces which we 
must ignore. There are certain forces 
with which we must cooperate.” 

Rev. Robert T. Weston of Trenton, N.J., 
contended that we are already in a revolu- 
tion; that confiscation is now going on 
in the shape of tax losses, shrunken 
values, and social disintegration. “We 
are”, he said, “in danger of violent revolu- 
tion, not from political Reds, but from 
desperate, hungry people made so by our 
present economic system.” 

The general verdict, with a few dissent- 
ing opinions, of the Institute members 
seemed to be that we are actually ex- 
periencing a revolution which is accom- 
panied by more or less violence, blood- 
shed, destruction of property, and de- 
preciation of values. 

The second step of the round table 
consideration was, What are we going to 
do as liberal churches about ineffective 
teaching, unethical conduct, and failing 
spiritual values which are so common? 
It was recognized that the responsibility 
of solving these problems rests on the 
laymen as much as it does on the min- 
isters. 

The answer seemed to be that the lib- 
eral churches must generate, if possible, 
effective teaching power, ethical ideals, 
and a deeper spirituality and pass them 
over to the groups who now seem to be 
so destitute of them. 

Wednesday evening Dr. Stannard Dow 
Butler, of Utica, N.Y., spoke on “The 
Dr. Butler 
said, “We are logically one, but organ- 
ically two.” He set forth the advantages 
of cooperation and future amalgamation 
under the name the Free Church of Amer- 
ica. He enumerated specifically the ad- 
vantages to be derived. The obstacles 
standing in the way of such a union, he 
catalogued as: Conservatism, Pharasee- 
ism, salaried officials, and lack of a defi- 
nite plan of procedure. 
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Thursday morning, in the absence of 


Mr. Backus, Dr. Louis ©. Cornish re- 
ported on his recent trip to Europe and 
his participation in the International 


Congress of Religion. He pictured in 
graphic language the wonderful expres- 
Sion of liberal thought which he wit- 
nessed in Central Europe. It would be 
fine if our churches would be glad to 
listen to Dr. Cornish’s story, especially 
that part relating to Czechoslovakia. The 
next meeting of the Congress will be held 
in Copenhagen in 1934. 

Rey. Raymond B. Bragg in his address 
on “The Future of the Liberal Church”, 
contended that there is a great crisis 
in liberalism at the present time and ex- 
pressed doubt about what is ahead, say- 
ing, “I sometimes wonder if the Liberal 
Shurech has any future. There is the in- 
dictment that the Unitarian Church has 
failed to produce leadership from within. 
Shall we go on? The great days in the 
Unitarian Church were not in the time 
of Channing and Parker, nor in the last 
part of the nineteenth century when the 
Unitarian preachers took physical science 
and interpreted it in terms of religion, 
although orthodoxy was then so shaken 
that it has never regained its assurance. 
I see in this generation a task far more 
challenging, that is, the orientation of the 
findings in social science to the whole 
field of religion. To ignore it is death; 
to evade it is cowardice. I know that a 
great institution is left in our custody, 
but an institution must serve high causes 
or go down.” 

In the evening Rey. Robert T. Weston of 
Trenton, N.J., gave an address on “Hthics 
and Economics”. Rey. Ernest Caldecott 
of Schenectady, N.Y., presided. Mr. Weston 
said that ethics and economics are some- 
what uprooted. Few can realize just 
what this depression means, and he enu- 
merated the millions who are now unem- 
ployed and the disastrous results. “Our 
problem is to reverse the present social 
system.” 

ws : 

Friday morning Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the department of social re- 
lations, gave an interesting talk on, “Can 
the Liberal Religion bring about a New 
Deal?” He took issue with Mr. Weston’s 
contention that the time has come for 
an “about face’. “If we make change 
rapidly we have to go over the ground 
again. The question I would like to pre- 
sent is whether the institutions of lib- 
eral religion as we know them can give 
the religion which a sad world needs 
today, and also a new deal?” 

An informal vote of the ministers on the 
Presidential candidates resulted in twenty- 
seven ballots for Norman Thomas, 
Socialist; fourteen for Herbert Hooyer, 
Republican; nine for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Democrat; one for William Z. Foster, 
Gommunist; and one for Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, party not indicated. 

The Institute was marked by intense 
earnestness, and if there was a note of 
pessimism there was no talk of surrender. 
It is certain that such outspoken views 
as were heard would have been unthink- 
able in a similar meeting ten years ago. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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A New Stage 
CY vor A FEW WEEKS ago we said that the 


words of Matthew Arnold suited us and 

our state of mind almost to perfection: 
“Wandering between two worlds,—one dead, the 
other powerless to be born.” That is no longer 
true. We have gone on to a new stage. This now 
we say, although the actual conditions in our ma- 
terial affairs are not better, they are probably 
worse. The one exciting hope—the rise in the stock 
market—has been purely artificial respiration with- 
out internal virtue. Such a manipulation has its 
place, though it is not yet indicated that the pa- 
tient will be able to go. forward as cured and 
capable of production. 

But we are all over our first violent jolt, when 
the bottom dropped out of our world because we 
lost money and things and jobs and all our lives 
were wrenched and it seemed in cases terribly muti- 
lated beyond putting together again. The collapse 
of morale came over the land, about last spring. A 
dazed and despairing sense of the end of the world 
overwhelmed the mind like a pall. 

It was a long time before anyone dared to extract 
humor from the situation. Then came the saving 
sense that all was not lost. We turned appraiser, 
and from the ruck and débris we found some great 
possessions. Our salvaging was rewarded by dis- 
coveries of values we had underestimated, if indeed 
we had not overlooked them altogether. We found 
we had the ability not only to live on less than we 
had been used to; resources were at hand of a 
higher virtue than we had supposed, because, as a 
matter of fact, when we had been living in com- 
parative ease and plenty, we counted more on what 
kept the physical creature content than we valued 
the resources of personal qualities of mind and 
heart, in ourselves and in others. 

It is not a piece of sentimentalism we read about 
a man whose whole fortune was swept away. His 
wife and family had been receiving everything they 
wanted, which was much. One day he had to come 
home and break the dreadful news. The wife never 
winced nor showed even a sorry face. On the con- 
trary, she said, “Well, we have one another. It is 
all right.” 
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That has been said in substance in tens of thou- I 
sands of families. We are getting closer to real life) 
when we realize what we are here for. Of course, | 


the wise in this world have never lived in material- 
ity as their medium. They think and talk and live 


with other values. A dist inguished scholar, who} 
teaches philosophy in one of our great universities, 
remarked the other day that he has always gone his 
way much alone, because all about him were ideas ||} 
and standards that for him were stark unreality, | 
and degrading in their effect upon people who pre-) 
ferred to live in the basement of their lives instead | i] 
of their upper stories. He would go through the|| 


amenities of ordinary human relations agreeably] 


enough, but where 
place altogether. 
“Now”, 


me glad, not that we have gone through all this 


horrible suffering, but that out of it we have come} 
to find this fellowship of insight upon the essentials | 


of our lives.” 


Another gain which may appear loss has been| 
made. There is much less of the fever of impatience | 
about economic change, but no less faith that better] 
days will come for all of us. The attack is no longer | 
made directly, from the material or political level, | 
on the inequities and wrongs the millions endure. | 
fail. | 
All talk about production, distribution, and con-| 


That way of itself has failed and will always 


sumption is well enough, but not high enough. 

It is when we contemplate the mystical values 
we find in our own souls and those of our kindred, 
and exalt those spiritual things to their central 
place, that we get to the solution of the economic 


problem. We never lose sight of the practical busi-| 
ness of our living and our property, but we cope) 
with it above its own plane. We reach down from| 
above and touch it with the transforming power of| 
our ideal. Let us all believe this for truth: When-]f 


ever we battle above the dust and the clouds we 
master our troubles. 


Slowly, and in some places reluctantly, this spir- lf 
itual way is now gaining the ascendan¢éy. Even the}]f 
miscalled practical, are 


hard-crusted politicians, 
opening their eyes, and they’ll be stark awake by 
election day! It is because we want something 


better than a better economic order that we shall] 
get that order more surely and permanently than}j 


we would by the ordinary method of aiming no 


higher than the mere redistribution of things. That 


is plain, is it not, and the reason is also. 


It is because we only get lasting good of any kind}} 
when we ourselves become etter than we were, | 


Virginia Woolf the novelist is not slipping await 
from but getting to the heart of the actual economic, 
issue when she says, “After all the practical busi- 


ness of life has been discharged, there is something i 


about people which continues to seem to them of 


overwhelming importance, in spite of the fact that i} 
it has no bearing whatever on their happiness, com- | 


fort, or income.” What is this tremendous interest? 


Prof. Max Otto quotes Henry Beston,—“Surely, |} 


he actually lived was ete: || | 


‘said this man of understanding, “I am | 

beginning to find many people who, by the com-|| 
pulsion of events, are thinking thoughts and set- || 
ting up standards which gives me such companion-| 
ship with them as I have had only in the circle of] 
my family and my intimates; I tell you, it makes} 


1 
1 
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there are few moods of the spirit more worthy of 
our care than those in which we reverence, even 


for a moment, our tragic and bewildered kind.” 


That brings us to something beyond and yet in- 
clusive of a better economic order, In a word, what 
are after is a new level for personality where 
we are interested as L. P. Jacks says not merely 
™ the way we earn our living, but quite as much, 
probably more, in the kind of life that is earned. 

It is our conviction that we have attained to this 


_kind of thinking. Our travail has led us into a new 


ideology. When we get fine concepts about the sig- 


nificance of our lives, there must be, there will be 


in due season, commensurate means of providing 
for our every living necessity. The least of these 
necessities we shall come to see are those which 
some have counted greatest; the greatest, those 
which we shall no longer consider least. We shall 
truly be good to ourselves. 


Note.on Rationalization 


tify one’s conduct. We offer that as a defini- 
tion of a word which has a variety of shades 
in its meaning. Rationalizing is a derogatory prac- 
tice. There is no integrity in it. When one has done 


ik RATIONALIZE is to find a reason to jus- 


something, or something has been done to one, or 


one wishes to do something, which in each case 
is either not right, or not pleasant, or not conven- 
jient, the way of rationalizing is to say to oneself 
‘the thing which will blur the conscience, benumb 
the sensibility, or dismiss the matter from the mind 
altogether. Our individual lives are made mean in 
spirit if we get into the rationalizing habit; we per- 
mit abuses to ourselves, to others, and to abstract 
‘right and good which we ought to stand against. 
To call an unethical and degenerative way of fac- 
ing (or not facing) life’s collisions and challenges 
by a high sounding Latinized name does not alter 
the ruthless effect on character, though we may 


deceive ourselves. Hither a thing is right or it is 
wrong, it is good or it is bad, it is just or it is un- 
just. When it is mixed in its quality, there is a 
balance one way or the other. That is the fact which 
a clear-headed and honest-minded person knows for 
a fact; he governs his conduct accordingly. He does 
not need to rationalize; his behavior places him 
above and beyond the making of excuses. 

Thus far, we generalize. Let us apply the idea to 
the present situation. We mean voting for a candi- 
date for President of the United States. How many 
are looking for something to justify them in fol- 
lowing their old partisan allegiance? If one listens 
attentively to men and women who believe they 
want to be independent citizens, voting according 
to principle and not according to habit, one will 
find examples of pure rationalizing. A single 
slender reason will outweigh many serious objec- 
tions. It was a standing pleasantry about a dis- 
tinguished American that though he steadily de- 
clared his independence, on the eve of election-day 
he invariably decided (and rationalized) his ad- 
herence to the candidate of the same party year 


after year. 
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Are Ministers Lazy? 


S THE YEAR BEGINS in the churches, the 
parsons are finding the hardest time they 


; have ever known. Already there have been 
signs of a life-and-death struggle to keep congrega- 
tions together; as for budgets, they are all de- 
flated. : : 

What this means to the minister is patent. He 
never was so near to having an impossible task as 
he has now. Under the best of conditions, he will 
be going uphill stiffly. If he has habitually neglected 
his work, as student preparing his sermons and as 
friend among his people serving their personal 
necessities, he is as good as sunk. 

The other day, a man who ought to know, be- 
cause of his contacts and advices with ministers, 
said bluntly though not unkindly (his care of the 
churches is not greater than his brotherliness) that 
when a minister fails it is generally his own fault. 
To this he added, “Ministers are lazy.’ How about 
this in our own free households? Are Unitarian 
ministers self-disciplined, and do they perform a 
good journeyman’s job in season and out of season? 

Far be it from us to pass judgment. We can say 
something about the working conditions of our 
ministerial men and women. They have only one 
sermon a week to prepare, and their vacations are 
two to three months’ long. No orthodox ministry 
has it quite so soft on the intellectual side. As for 
parish visitation, our people require less of it than 
any other people, though they need it quite as 
much, and of course no strong church was ever 
built up from the pulpit alone. The pastoral serv- 
ice may be neglected, and on the whole we think 
it is. 

This condition in our churches means that no 
minister is more at liberty to become slack than a 
Unitarian. If he does not have the stuff in him to 
manage himself, no one will call him to book. Our 
churches are easy-going. But that means, on the 
other hand, that if the minister is not attentive to 
his duties, the people will be easy-going as to their 
duties. They will leave the church flat and never 
show themselves at worship or on other occasions. 
This sort of thing will go on quietly for a season, 
usually quite a long season, and then all of a 
sudden there will be a dead reckoning not so much 
by the active decision of the parish as by the force 
of stern, stubborn facts. Ont goes the minister ! We 
have rarely heard of a Unitarian pastor who at- 
tended zealously to his twofold duties of preaching 
and care of the congregation who was let down by 
his people. They may not come to church as they 
should—this absenteeism is a notoriously bad habit 
of otherwise excellent Unitarians—but they are 
fair and decent, recognizing work well done and 
faithfulness to one’s calling. 

We should like to know from our readers if they 
bolieve that the minister goes daily about his busi- 
ness with diligent regard for systematic labor. Does 
he fill his hours as consistently as the man of busi- 
ness or the other professions is supposed to do? 
Does he work hard? Or is the minister lazy? Now, 
if ever, the question is pertinent. 
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was built in Chauncey Place and dedi- ji 


Historical Sketches 


I 


First Church, Boston* 


Once each month we wish to in- 
clude in these pages a brief sketch 
of an interesting event of other years. 
These sketches will include descrip- 
tions of famous churches, eminent min- 
isters and laymen, and events figur- 
ing prominently in early Unitarian 
history. The beginnings of the First 
Church, Boston, written for the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society by Hdwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., which introduces the 
series, should interest Unitarian 
readers. 


1860 was a little less than 200,000. 

There were 111 churches in the town, 
of which thirty-five were Baptist, fourteen 
were Orthodox Congregational, twelve 
were Episcopalian, ten were Methodist, 
two were Presbyterian, eleven were 
Roman Catholic, six were Universalist, 
and twenty-one were Unitarian. The con- 
gregations of these Unitarian churches 
formed by far the largest group in point 
of numbers, and their pulpits were filled 
by a remarkable body of preachers, dis- 
tinguished alike for intellectual achieve- 
ment and unselfish service to the com- 
munity. ’ 

Let us sketch briefly the early story of 
the First Church, Unitarian. August 27, 
1630, John Winthrop, first Governor of 
Massachusetts, Thomas Dudley, who was 
for a long time Deputy-Governor, and 
afterward Governor of the Colony, Isaac 


Tass population of Boston, Mass., in 


Johnson, “a gentleman of family and 
fortune’, and John Wilson, a minister of 
religion, with about ninety-two others, 


men and women, entered into a covenant 
as a Church of Christ, and first met for 
religious Services under a large tree which 
stood in what is now Charlestown, having 
installed John Wilson as teacher. After a 
comparatively few months, the larger 
portion of the worshipers removed to 
Tramount or Boston, and there, in 1632, 
erected their first meetinghouse on the 
South side of what is now State Street, 
with Rev. John Cotton of Boston, Eng- 
land, as their minister. Practically 
nothing is known of this first building 
except that it had a thatched roof. It 
must, of necessity, have been exceedingly 
simple. 

The society continued to worship in this 
rude structure for some eight years, when 
the growth of the population compelled 
the erection of a larger edifice on what 
is now Washington Street, almost di- 
rectly opposite the Old State House at 
the head of State Street. Of this build- 
ing also we have no description. It was 


*Taken from “The Unitarian Churches of 
Boston in 1860”, by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., and 
published in the Proceedings of the Unitarian 
Historical Society. 
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destroyed by fire October 2, 1711, and 
on the same site in the following year 
was built the “Old Brick” as it was later 
called, dedicated May 3, 1713. This third 
building was occupied by the society for 
nearly 100 years and was finally taken 
down in 1808. 

“Old Brick” was a plain rectangular 
box-like building with thick masonry 
walls and a hip roof surmounted by a 
small belfry with a slender spindle and 
vane. It looked more like a schoolhouse 
than like the churches to which we are 
accustomed. In form and plan it was the 
type of structure of all the early New 
England meetinghouses, of which the 
“Old Ship’ at Hingham is a well-known 
example. It held several rows of enclosed 
box pews around three sides, a broad 
aisle leading from the main entrance to 
the pulpit, and on either side of this 
aisle benches or pews called respectively 
“men’s body seats’ and “women’s body 
seats’, the sexes being separated in early 
days except in the case of families. 

A gallery extending around three sides 
was reached by a staircase in the front 
porch, an arrangement still to be seen 
in the Old South meetinghouse, built 
sixteen years later, and which is simply 
a meetinghouse of the usual type with a 
tower and steeple replacing one of the 
porches. 

The fourth building of the First Church 


FIRST CHURCH IN CHAUNCEY PLACE 


Erected 1808, showing remodeled roof of 1843 

—John Winthrop, Thomas Dudley, both goy- 

ernors of Massachusetts, and Rey. John Cotton, 
helped found the original society 


cated July 21, 1808. The building was} 
designed by Asher Benjamin, a prominent || 
Boston architect of the day. During the} 
year 1843, the structure was completely) 
remodeled to admit of lighting from the} 
roof. The scheme was not particularly) 


successful but was attempted on account| 


of the diminution of light occasioned by | 
adjoining buildings. The minister of the} 
church in 1860 was Rey. Rufus Ellis, dur- | 
ing whose ministry the society moved once 


again to its present beautiful home at |} 
Marlboro |} 


the corner of Berkeley and 
Streets. 


New Editions ‘‘Beacon”’ 


The Department of Religious HEduca- | 
tion is glad to announce three important i 
second editions of Beacon Course books. | 
The teaching plan of each book remains 
the same, but every reference has been) 
modernized, and there are important ad-. 
ditions and improvements in detail. 

Waitstill H. Sharp has, with Dr. Sunder-) 
land’s hearty approval, revised The Bible | 
and the Bible Country. It offers an en- 
tirely new bibliography of the latest texts, 
and replaces the Teacher’s Notes with 
fresh suggestions of methods and ma- 
terials. It includes many references to the 
most interesting phases of Zionism and 
the reclamation of Palestine. 

Mr. Sharp has revised The Story of} 
Jesus by Dr. Florence Buck, incorporat- 
ing many valuable suggestions of Mrs. 
Carol Hartwell of Waltham, Mass., who| 
has taught from the book for five years. 
The book offers a new and more diversi-| 
fied bibliography, fresh suggestions in 
materials and teaching methods, and fre- 
quent teacher’s readings included | | 
specific chapters. {| 

Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot has revised her 
book on ethics for young people: Our 
Part in the World. She has eliminated all}}} 
but a half-dozen necessary references to’ 
the World War and has added new ma-| 
terial on opium and the international, 


health work of the League of Nations;||} 


Gandhi and his relation to the principles] 
of Christianity; and a study of courage} 
in time of peace. || 

The department feels that whatever || 
difficulties teachers may have had with] 
these three books, have been thoroughly | 
overcome, and that these second editions 
will be widely and effectively used. 


} 

i 
Alliance at Whitney Homestead _ 

Seven members of the Evening Alliance | 
of Greater Boston spent the week-end of | 
September 10 at the Whitney Homestead, 
Stow, Mass. They found the houses quite) 
convenient for a meeting place, the nu- 
merous rooms lending themselves admi-) 
rably to conference purposes. The: atmos lt 
phere is delightful. The surrounding) 
country affords beautiful walks. Alto-) 
gether it seems an ideal place for Alli- 
ance groups to meet, meditate, and become 
better acquainted. } 


} 


f 
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Reward for Service 


The Unitarian Pension Society has had a 
consistent development, serves deserving 


ministers, and merits liberal gifts 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 


| Although it has been operating now for 
over twenty-five years, having been or- 
ganized in May, 1907, and incorporated 
three years later, it is evident from in- 
quiries and comments that are occasion- 
ally made that the purpose and methods 
of The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
are not yet fully understood by all in 
our Fellowship. A brief review of its 
history and a renewed explanation as to 
its mode of operation may then be of in- 
terest and general help. 

Recognizing the acute need for a better 
financial provision for our clergymen in 
‘their old age than that then supplied by 
‘existing agencies and funds, a group of 
ministers and laymen, including a number 
from the Worcester Conference whare 
the project was apparently first proposed, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Association, made a _ careful 
land prolonged study of the situation. The 
Society for Ministerial Relief, organized 
in 1848, then as now gave such assistance 
as it could to ministers whose cases were 
confidentially brought to its attention as 
being in exceptional want. The Massachu- 
setts Congregational Charitable Society 
could also be appealed to on behalf of 
‘the widows or orphans of those who had 
held pastorates in that state. But it was 
‘felt that quite apart from such charitable 
‘aid as thus in special instances might be 
isecured, there should be a regular pension 
‘available for all the ministers of the de- 
nomination on the basis of age and long 
service alone, instead of relative degree 
‘of pecuniary need. Such a pension would 
belong by right to all who qualified. Vari- 
ous schemes of insurance and contribu- 
tory plans were proposed and suggested, 
but upon investigation it was decided that 
the system best adapted to the peculiar 


‘circumstances of our Fellowship of 
‘churches was that which was then 
adopted. 


' This system provides for an annual 
‘pension to be paid in equal amount to 
‘those ministers who are sixty-five years 
of age or over and who have a record of 
‘at least twenty years of active profes- 
sional service in the Unitarian fellowship. 
‘The age requirement is of course an arbi- 
trary one, but is that generally used for 
pension purposes. The term of service 
ealled for is only half of a person’s work- 
ing years, thus allowing for those who 
come late to our denomination, and for 
periods of unemployment. Retirement from 
continued ministerial service is not a requl- 
site, and surely until the pension is large 
enough to enable a man to retire it should 
not oblige him to. The plan thus outlined 
may leave some unproyided for, but the 
qualifications specified are as liberal as 
ean safely be made. These exceptional 
cases that fail to meet the pension re- 
quirements may be eared for by the more 
flexible Ministerial Aid Fund now held 
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and administered by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

To provide the financial means for 
meeting these pension payments, an ap- 
peal was made for both a permanent en- 
dowment fund, the income only of which 
can be used, and annual contributions or 
gifts from churches, organizations, and 
individuals. It was originally suggested 
that each minister give one per cent. of 
his salary, but as many felt unable to 
afford it, the matter of ministerial con- 
tributions was left upon a voluntary basis. 
Due to the devoted interest and large 
generosity of many friends, our small de- 
nomination has in these past twenty-five 
years raised the permanent fund of the 
Pension Society to over half a million 
doUars and there are good reasons to ex- 
pect its continued growth. Current con- 
tributions also have increased from small 
beginnings to a sum of from ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars a year. All of the in- 
come received each year, except for the 
minor expense of operation, is paid in 
quarterly installments during the next 
year to those who are upon the pension 
list. The sums so paid at first were less 
than $100 each; in recent years they have 
been $725. To maintain the pensions at 
this rate, or to increase them, depends 
upon the contributions that are made. If 


every church and every minister gave pro-’ 


portionally as certain ones now do, our 
aim would be accomplished, that is, a 
pension of $1,000 to every aged clergy- 
man who has long and loyally served the 
liberal faith. 


Baltimore Laymen for Radio 


Clinton B. Conway, chairman of the 
radio committee of the Laymen’s League 
of the First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, 
Md., in a letter to his fellow members, 
says: 

“Some years ago a committee on radio 
broadcasting was appointed to look into 
the possibilities of broadcasting the Sun- 
day Church services. While little has 
been heard from the committee in the in- 
terim, plans have gone forward and we 
are now able to announce an agreement 
with Station WCBM to broadcast our 
services on the second Sunday of each 
month. 

“Mhe station is offering us its facilities 
without charge and our only expense is 
the telephone company line charges 
amounting to about $25 a month. We are 
to be associated with Grace and St. Peter’s 
Bpiscopal, Zion Lutheran, and Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Churches in this enter- 
prise, each church haying one Sunday a 
month with the fifth Sunday divided 
among us. 

“We have hopes of making this feature 
largely self-sustaining with contributions 
from listeners, as many other churches 
are doing. However, we need money to 
start the enterprise and ask that you 
send a contribution to the radio commit- 


” 


tee 


“Spiritual Engineers ”’ 


The recent release of a second edition 
of “Spiritual Engineers” by Percy W. 
Gardner from the office of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League brings to light a proph- 
ecy respecting the present economic crisis 
made four years ago by Mr. Gardner, who 
is not a financier or an industrialist, but 
a Providence, R.I., lawyer and a promi- 
nent lay leader in the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. 

“Spiritual Engineers” in its original 
form was an address delivered at a con- 
vention of the Laymen’s League in Septem- 
ber, 1928, by Mr. Gardner, then president 
of the organization. At that time the 
nation was on the crest of a wave of pros- 
perity, and the address contained this 
sentence: 

“We have been having the most ex- 
traordinary demonstration of the wide- 
spread wealth that is available for in- 
vestment, and we have seen brought about 
an economic situation which is both im- 
perilling industry and imperilling thou- 
sands of persons who, perhaps for the 
first time, have entered the investment 
field.” 

Recalling this statement, the preface to 
the second edition continues: 

“The great mass of people did not see 
the perilous results to which the heedless- 
ness of the time inevitably must lead 
them. The most thoughtful among us did 
not dream of the spiritual poverty which 
would be disclosed by the resulting fi- 
nancial depression. The present edition 
has been rewritten in the light of the 
change in the times, which, however, has 
only served to emphasize the need for 
spiritual engineers.” 

By “spiritual engineers” Mr. Gardner 
means men who will apply the same 
methods of research and organization to 
problems of human life as they have done 
in the field of business and industry. 

“To every important field, except the 
most important one, we have successfully 
applied our organizing genius’, writes Mr. 
Gardner. “None of the progress which we 
have made, none of the standardization 
which we have accomplished, is ultimately 
of any value except as it is related to 
human life. We have organized and sys- 
tematized all our other assets, but for the 
organization of our lives we have shown 
but slight concern. 

“T am not making a plea for stand- 
ardized lives; I am not arguing against 
individuality or the expression of in- 
dividuality. When I use the expression 
‘the systematization of life’ I mean the 
determining of values and the relating of 
values to each other, so that the indi- 
vidual may see clearly how his life may 
be most effectively and most satisfactorily 
lived by him.” 
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A Secret of Power 


WHat I Owe To CuHrist, By OC. F. Andrews. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

After all, what it that sends the 
highly civilized Albert Schweitzer to 
spend his gifts for “niggers” in the 
African forest, and Kagawa to pour his 


is 


gallant life out among the denizens of 
Japanese slums, and the imaginative, 


rich-hearted C. F. Andrews to identify 
himself with the native races of India? 
Plainly it is something more impelling 
and personal than the cool “disinterested- 
ness” by which Walter Lippmann indi- 
cates a possible religion. Apparently it is 
something much more deeply and pas- 
sionately human than contemporary 
humanism. Andrews tells in quite artless 
fashion the story of his spiritual and 
social pilgrimage. After an odd sectarian 
upbringing, he is captured in Cambridge 
by the High Anglican Church; but he 
escapes from all rigid ecclesiastical rules. 
“The whole beautiful earth became to me 
one divine Sacrament of His presence.” 
Working for a period in the Anglican 
Cambridge Mission at Delhi, he finally 
breaks from it because he cannot remain 
“foreign” as the Christian restrictions of 
the Mission would have him be. Teaching 
in Rabindranath Tagore’s school, he is 
asked: “Sir, I wonder how you can get 
on here, at Santiniketan, without the Holy 
Communion?’ “Those children here’, he 
replies, “are my Holy Communion now.” 
He refuses to tether himself to met- 
aphysical definitions; but he declares that 
in Christ is the open secret of spiritual 
power, the disclosure of a universal truth, 
the presence of a continuous life, ever 
youthful and revolutionary. Schweitzer’s 
famous book, The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus has changed Andrews’ ‘whole out- 
look. One heart sets another on fire. All 
that this devoted follower means by Christ 
somehow fuses with the influence of his 
human friendships. Like Paul at Troas, 
he cannot embrace even “a wide oppor- 
tunity in the Lord” while separated from 
his brother—from Tagore, from Gandhi, 
or from the least. In his declaration of 
faith he is as devastatingly simple as he 
says a child can be. Again one asks, What 
is it? Without confirming it, liberal 
Christianity may yet comprehend this 
perpetual. confession. When it compre- 
hends it—fully in the depths of its per- 
sonal power—our religion will do some- 
thing in the hearts of men. which so per- 
plexingly at present it is failing to. do. 

Wp BEY S 


Booker T. Washington: 


SELECTBD SPEECHES OF Bookgr T. WASsH- 
INGTON. Hdited by EF. Davidson. New York: 
Doubleday Doran & Company. $2.00. 

When Booker T. Washington died, I 
wept unashamed before my high school 
companions. I was brought up on Up 
From Slavery. Its author was one of my 
heroes as he was one of those “heroic 


lives” that awakened the idealism of all 
normal boys in those days before the 
era of sophistication. The same quality of 
idealism, the same passion for a cause, 
the same absolute dedication of self to a 
great end that is in Up From Slavery is 
in the Selected Speeches. 

This book is not irrelevant, nor is it 
merely the preservation of speeches once 
uttered. The same principles which Wash- 
ington once laid down as good for blacks 
and whites are good for them today. “No 
member of your race in any part of our 
country can harm the weakest and 
meanest member of mine without the 
proudest and bluest blood (of the country ) 
being degraded.” “The white man who 
would close the shop or factory against a 
black man seeking an honest living is but 
half free. The black man who could not 
let love and sympathy go out to the white 
man is but half free.’’ With the steadily 
increasing Negro migration from South 
to North, Washington’s principles need to 
be reiterated. 

These addresses will bear close reading 
by the public speaker or preacher, who 
must needs always be the student of his 
art. Here one finds on the one hand a 
complete lack of sentimentalism, and on 
the other a complete lack of that bleak 
disillusionment a little too common in the 
utterances of the moment. Washington is 
neither afraid of saying boldly that he 
has a few ideals, nor of saying emphat- 
ically that they can be realized. More- 
over he speaks, directly, clearly, with 
transparent sincerity and with a total 
lack of oratorical perorations. The young 
preacher or speaker, and the old one too, 
will do well to study the contents of this 
book. N. D.F. 


Saints and Sinners 

SAINTS AND SINNERS. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $8.50. 

“We should often be ashamed of our 
most beautiful actions if people could see 
the motives which inspired them.” This 
maxim of La Rochefoucauld’s might have 
served as the motto for this book, or at 
least for that portion of it devoted to 
holy men. The sinners were beyond shame. 
The motive that La Rochefoucauld’s writ- 
ing showed that he mainly had in mind, 
and that Mr. Bradford clearly pointed out 
moved the saints quite as much as their 
humanitarianism, or love, was the motive 
of vanity. St. Francis, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and Fénelon, in their desire to lead, to 
exert authority, gave evidence that they 
were affected by this vulgar’ trait. The 
reader is grateful for Mr. Bradford’s 
honesty and perspicacity in this partie- 
ular, and also for his revealing the whole 
man by making plain his vanity and his 
humanity as well as his divine qualities of 
generosity, indifference to self, intrepidity, 
and love. Another remarkable quality of 
the book is the paganism of the writer. 
Partly because of his invalidism, this 


| 
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descendant of Puritans loved life wit)j, 
passion. The splendor of the lives of suc’ 
sinners as Caesar Borgia, Casanova ani 
Byron, all. of whom lived with a nobl| 
prodigality, Mr. Bradford described wit] 
admiration. His books are full of quota) 
tions and anecdotes that reveal the fundal 
mental nature of the men he discussed 
and the pagag| 


and of men in general, 


richness of life. K. D. 


China 
IN CHINA. By Henry fi 
New York: The Friendship Press| 
| 
Y. P. R. U. groups, Alliance and Leagual 
members would find that this 215-pagal 


Living ISSUES 
Hodgkin. 


Cloth $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


H 


book provides fine material for a series] 


of discussion meetings. Many individuals) 
are looking for just such a compact ang 
simple 
Americans do not need to be warne 

against the folly of occidental provincia i 
ism. The year’s developments in Mani 
churia have disturbed us more than they 


account of the China of todayy} 


have vexed Europe. To be informed aboug} 


a nation and a people which will be thd 
center of vast and momentous novenaal 
is a very widespread desire. 

Dr. Hodgkin is a facile, lucid writer} 
possessing exceptional ability for select: 
ing vital and relevant material. The facet 
that things have moved rapidly in the fi Vi 
months since the book was written does 
not detract from its value, for it deals 


basic and enduring. Designed as a text 


book for missionary society study-classes,} 


with elements in the situation that are 


the faults attributable to the “returnedl| 


missionary” type of propaganda are in 
consequential and do not seriously in- 
validate the worth of the volume for 
liberals. E. S. M. 

As It Looks To Youne Curina. Edited t1 
William Hung. New York: The Friendship 
Press. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 

Seven young educated Chinese Chris-! 
tians have set down in these essays what 


they think about such subjects as thel 
thef 
the world and the church. One} 


family, the 
nation, 


hesitates to say whether he admires most 


school, the vocation, 


the fine idiomatic English in which they jj 


| 
N 


} 


are written, or the stimulating ideas andi) 


records which they contain. Nearly every} 
essay is abundantly illustrated with case} 
studies showing how the young Chinese} 
are affected by the rapid changes going on 
in that country and the contributions 


they are making to the new life of their’! 


land. The essay on the church is especially 
informing and suggestive. Young China is} 
a bit of an iconoclast, as his criticism 
of the church shows. The church has no 
definite religious message apart from its 
obsolete theology. It provides no stimulat- 
ing fellowship, has no comprehensive and 
interesting program of religious education, 
does not guide youth in its immediate 
and urgent problems, lacks esthetic ap- 
peal in worship, is narrow in theology, 
lacks spiritual leadership, offers no con- 
stant and constructive program of social 
service, and does not keep pace with the 
progress of the times. But young China is 
wrestling with all these and is hopeful 
A timely and constructive book. E.F, 
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Can the Czech National Church Raise 
And Train Up Its Own Liberal Leaders? 


President Cornish and Professor Auer confer with the Patriarch 


LV; 


PRAGUE, 


NE or two comments will indicate 
C) the nature of our Unitarian con- 

nection in Czechoslovakia. Dr. Nor- 
bert F. Capek has been a real friend to 
‘the leaders of the Czech National Church. 
Like our own, the Czech Church is a mem- 
‘ber of the International Association. 
{There are Czech National Church So- 
icieties in the United States, and the 
‘Patriarch has asked us to give them 
‘friendly counsel. Because of these and 
other reasons, Professor J. A. C. F. Auer 
‘and I met in conference with the Patri- 
farch on Friday, July 8. 

The National Church has lately erected 
a great building covering almost a city 
square in the newer part of Prague. It 
‘shelters a parish church, the divinity 
‘school, the publishing house, and other 
activities. Besides the Patriarch, there 
‘were present the Bishop of Moravia, the 
secretary and treasurer of the church, 
‘and the head of the social relations de- 
‘partment, Dr. Hnik, an alumnus of Mead- 
ville, who acted as our interpreter. Fol- 
lowing a very satisfactory conference, 
there was a luncheon attended by Mrs. 
Auer and Mrs. Cornish. 

Saturday found the Auers and the 

‘Cornishes motoring with the Patriarch, 
‘his wife, and Dr. Hnik across Bohemia 
‘and half-way across Moravia, past the 
battlefield of Austerlitz, famous for 
Napoleon’s victory over the Austrians and 
Russians a century ago, to the city of 
‘Kyov, where we were to help dedicate a 
ehurch. It was 4 memorable ride, through 
pleasant villages with their quaint tim- 
bered houses, through fine towns, and 
through cities rich in ancient buildings of 
high architectural merit. Every foot of 
the fertile soil was under cultivation. Ar- 
rived at Kyov we were entertained in a 
fifteenth-century stone farmhouse with 
beautiful vaulted ceilings. It was amaz- 
ingly solid, and is good at least for the 
next two thousand years. Our hostess had 
lived in America, and made us feel truly 
at home. 
- Sunday, July 10, was a great day at 
Kyov. We drove early to the meeting- 
place. The people were gathering before 
eight o’clock. By nine the procession was 
moving, two thousand strong, many very 
gay in national costume, bands playing 
and flags flying. The Czech Church min- 
isters, including the Patriarch, wore black 
robes. on the front of which there was 
embroidered the red chalice, a Hussite 
symbol. Dr. Auer and I, in our black gowns 
and academic hoods, marched with them 
in the center of the procession. And on 
and on we marched through the length of 
the city to the new church. 

A platform had been built beside the 
tower. The people stood in front of it, 
over two thousand of them, in the hot 
sunshine, patient and unwearied. There 


were many speeches, I spoke briefly on a 
free church for a free people, and was 
cheered. So was Dr. Auer when he gaye 
greetings from our churches and from the 
International Association. Two devotional 
services followed, conducted at the same 
time, one outside the church and the other 
inside. At the latter about one thousand 
persons were present, most of them stand- 
ing. There was a symbolic communion 
service, or if you will, a greatly modified 
mass. Prayers, two Seripture lessons, the 
brief ceremonial of pouring the wine and 
breaking the bread—neither was passed— 
were interspersed with singing and with 
antiphonal chanting between the Patri- 
arch and the people. The great congrega- 
tion sang well and heartily and with deep 
feeling. Such was the dedication. 

The church was a plain cement structure. 
There was no ecclesiastical decoration out- 
side or in. Except for the communion 
table with the flowers and lighted candles, 
the interior was as bare as a Friends’ 
meetinghouse. Adjacent stood the parson- 
age and parish house. Because the people 
had given much of the material and all 
of the labor, the entire plant has cost 
only $10,000. In the same way, in many 
parts of the country the people literally 
are building their own churches. 

There was feasting, folk dancing in the 
park, much good fellowship, and a hearty 
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welcome to us. We enjoyed every moment 
of our visit, and are grateful. 

In conclusion let me briefly answer cer- 
tain questions. Can the Czech National 
Church raise up and thoroughly train 
enough leaders to seize upon this ad- 
vantageous moment in the national life? 
Can it express the Czech spirit and lead 
this people into new consecration? Can it 
continue and deepen its liberalism and 
yet continue to be coordinated under wise 
guidance? In Eastern Europe if its people 
cannot work together both for independ- 
ence in religion and for common aims, 
then it will not permanently endure. Co- 
ordinated and wisely led, as it is at this 
time, I can see no limit to its growth and 
service. We felt sincere respect for the 
Patriarch and the other clergy. They are 
able and intelligent men. May many other 
leaders be raised up among them! CGer- 
tainly in its short life this church has 
made almost a miraculous growth. Pos- 
sibly the friendship of our Unitarian 
churches may be of help. Certainly we 
hope it will be. Later on the Patriarch 
may visit the Czech churehes in America. 
When he comes, we too will welcome him. 

Is there room in Czechoslovakia for the 
Unitarian and the National Churches? In- 
deed, yes. While they have some common 
agreements, their methods are different, 
and they appeal to widely separated 
groups. Neither church could do the work 
of the other. Both have their high tasks 
before them. 

In our visit we have been greatly priv- 
ileged to see the Czech National Church 
serving a great people, and expressing in 
its own way the Czech liberal spirit. 

Louis C. CorNisH. 


In Memory of Three Gordon Sisters 


Notable benefactors of New Orleans and helpers of the helpless, 
members of Unitarian Church 


HE coming year, 1933, will mark 
[tte one-hundredth anniversary of the 

Unitarian church in New Orleans, 
La. Among the events for which prepara- 
tions are being made is the installation 
of a beautiful memorial window to three 
sisters, the Misses Kate, Jean and Fanny 
Gordon. 

Rey. George Kent, minister of the 
church, pays the following tribute to 
these devoted Unitarians and community 
benefactors, and to other revered persons: 


There died in New Orleans, on August 
24, Kate Gordon, only a year after the 
death of her sister, Jean, and probably 
because with utter self-forgetfulness, she 
had carried the double load of manifold 
service in which the two sisters had been 
doing the saving work of a host. The 
city and the state as well, lament the 
loss of these two,—not mere saints, but 
two of God’s chosen soldiers and saviors! 
. The Unitarian church of New Orleans 
has been most fortunate in its successors 
to the name and fame of Theodore Clapp, 
who as citizen and minister gave such 
heroic service through the years of the 


city’s early struggle and _ oft-recurring 
disaster. In its Charles Allen, who first 


organized the saving forces of New 
Orleans and founded the Associated 
Charities there. In its Charles’ H. 


Patterson, who gave the best years of his 
life to the superintendence and splendid 
efficiency of Allen’s noble enterprise. And 
latest and best of all, the almost in- 
credible achievement of the Gordon 
sisters,—in the cause of Southern woman- 
hood, in behalf of the poor and friend- 
less, for the care of the feeble-minded, 
the cure of the tuberculous, the merciful 
prevention of the ill-begotten and ill-born. 
Of these three Unitarian women, Kate, 
Jean and Fanny Gordon, the two sisters, 
Kate and Jean have literally given life 
itself that others might live and have a 
life worth living, while the third who 
survives, has lived to make the Gordon 
home a haven of rest and renewal for 
them all. Not alone the Unitarian church, 
but the whole city of New Orleans, 
mourns with Miss Fanny Gordon the loss 
of her two sisters, and joins with her in 
such an affection and realization of their 
worth as will hold them unforgotten. 


a” 
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Letters to 


Favors Vote on Merger 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 
In your issue of June 16 I read with 


great interest Dr. A. P. Reccord’s article, 
“Merger or Nothing’, and I agree with 
what he says. The so-called Free Church 
of America means nothing, and I do not 
think the rank and file of either denomi- 
nation will be satisfied with anything 
less than a complete merger. 

Dr. Reccord says under the ‘Free 
Church” plan not one office will be 
abolished. That means no cutting of over- 
head expenses. I consider a union like 
that would be a failure. A complete merger 
should certainly make it feasible to elimi- 
nate overhead expenses which would re- 
lease funds for the maintenance of mis- 
sion fields which, under present conditions, 
have not been functioning. 

We have in Canada what is known as 
the General Conference of Universalists, 
Unitarians and Kindred Religious Lib- 
erals. I had the pleasure of attending the 
sessions in August, held at Harvey, New 
Brunswick. In that conference we have 
Universalists, Unitarians and other lib- 
erals and we are working harmoniously 
together. As Rev. George McKay, of 
Houlton, Maine, said in his address at 
that conference, it was a standing dis- 
grace that two bodies holding views so 
much alike as the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists should be apart, and he advo- 
cated their complete merger. 

My friend Rev. George T. Ashley of 
Hollywood, Calif., in an article in THE 
REGISTER of September 1, wants to know 
what is wrong that these two denomina- 
tions cannot unite, and I hope someone 
who is in a position to answer that ques- 
tion will do so in the near future. I would 
suggest that a vote be taken by the 
different churches of both parties in order 
to get the feeling of the members regard- 
ing this question. That was done by the 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congrega- 
tionalists in Canada, not by any Com- 
mission, and they gave the people an op- 
portunity to give full and complete ex- 
pression in this matter. 

I sincerely hope that the day is not 
far distant when this merger will take 
place. Then you can look for a growth in 
liberal religion. 

S. E. Logan. 


SAINT JOHN, 
NEw BRUNSWICK. 


Unitarian Testimonies Regarding India 
To the Editor of THm CrukIsTIAN RCISTER :— 

It is significant that four different Uni- 
tarian ministers, besides myself (three 
Americans and one Englishman), going 
to India and separately studying the 


situation there at first hand, have all 
returned bearing strong testimonies in 


support of India’s struggle for freedom. 
It will be remembered that two years 
ago, when the Brahmo Samaj celebrated 
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its centenary, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation sent as its representatives to 
the Centenary three of our prominent 
American ministers—Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, and Dr. Franklin 
C. Southworth. On their return, all three 
reported that they found the very great 
majority of the Indian people desiring 
and demanding self-rule, and they de- 
clared themselves convinced that freedom 
and self-rule ought to be given to India 
without delay. 

Not unnaturally, these expressed judg- 
ments on their part displeased many of 
their Unitarian brethren in England. But 
now what happens? Something less than 
two years ago, the British Unitarians 
themselves sent to India one of their own 
number, the Rey. Magnus C. Ratter, to 
render assistance to the Brahmo Samaj 
and to the small group of Unitarian 
churches existing in one of the provinces, 
and to study the whole situation there. 
After spending more than a year, travel- 
ing everywhere, and making the most im- 
partial and careful investigations, he re- 
turned home confirming, and more than 
confirming, all that the American Uni- 
tarians have said. In a letter to The 
Indian Review of London, Mr. Ratter 
writes: 

“T have just recently returned from a 
sixteen-month tour of India. Commis- 
sioned by the Unitarian and Free-Chris- 
tian Churches to cooperate with the 
Brahmo Samaj, I was privileged to visit 
most of the large cities and villages. 
Everywhere I was the guest of the 
Brahmo Samaj; throughout the entire 
time I was in close touch with the thought 
of educated India; very often I was privi- 
leged to share their home life. Though 
not primarily interested in the political 
situation—which makes the _ testimony 
more impartial—I have come to realize 
certain fundamental facts. These are: 

“1. That we [the British] have lost the 
friendship of at least seven-tenths of the 
Indian people. 

“2. That we have forfeited their re- 
spect; they do not accept our protesta- 
tions of sincerity and altruism. 

“3. That the ‘ordinances’ have failed. 
They have but caused intense suffering 
while creating an even more bitter hatred. 

“4. That the people are willing to en- 
dure much suffering in order to obtain 
their freedom. Exhaustion and collapse 
of their struggle is happily far distant. 

“5. That you cannot rule a sub-conti- 
nent with all the popular leaders of the 
politically conscious in prison. 

“The longer the present regime domi- 
nates the more impossible becomes true 
reconciliation. Personally, I judge the op- 
portunity almost passed.” 

I am sure, Mr. Editor, that Mr. Ratter, 
by his candid and brave testimony, has 
rendered a real service to England, as 
well as to India. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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Britain in India 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—+) 


It rejoices my heart to note in our last) 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Alice Stone Black-}} 
well’s criticism of A. S. Hurn’s state-)} 
ments in she: teeipuee of a 18, 1932.) 


whiten now it dace not—of British) 
cruelty and terrible) 


know: 

misrepresentations, 

misrule in India. 
JANE LEDYARD CROSS. 


RocHESTER, N.Y. 


From a Parish Worker 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTDR :—} 


May I commend most heartily the letter} 
by F. C. Schuchman in THE CHRISTIAN} 
Reerster for September 1. From the stand-}}) 
point of one who for a number of years { 
has endeavored to serve the cause of oun 
liberal faith with vision and understand-} 
ing, I am whole-heartedly in sympathy |] 
with this communication. 

If increasing activity and a raising orf 


standards in our churches were ever) 
needed, they are today. When all about 
us seems to fail, one institution, our) 


church, should stand firm and extend to 
its people a strong right arm of inspira- 
tion and practical assistance. It is of 
course true that money is hard to find,/| 
and in some cases drastic economies seem 
urgent. But the present economic condi- 
tion is temporary and has been met by 
individuals and institutions in many in- 
stances. If we will but be patient all will 
be well again. But regardless of present 
conditions our churches must not fail in} 
this crisis. They must look to the future. 
“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” Our people must be served with 
the highest efficiency and become con- 
vineced that the church will stand. 

We claim that personality is of supreme 
importance. This depression has had a 
most demoralizing effect upon individuals. 
Here is the church’s opportunity to serve 
those who have been affected by it and 
to convince them that spiritual values 
are greater than material ones. While the 
church is necessary at all times, now it is 
invaluable. If we would serve, let us | 
move with great caution, keeping in mind 
always the welfare of our people even 
at the expense of what may seem wise 
curtailments. A financial re-budgeting and 
new methods of administration of funds }|| 
may help in some cases to make needed | 
expenditures possible. 

It interests me that Mr. Schuchman is }|| 
superintendent of one of our best church 
schools. The children and young people }} 
of our parishes are important. Are they 
receiving their due proportion from our 
budgets? In their hands lies the future 
of the liberal faith. : 

Of secondary importance is the fact 
that choirs, parish workers and otha 
employees of the church have been dis- 
missed. My plea is for the effective ad- 
ministration of our church activities in 
the interests of our parishioners and 
communities. 


ANNIE M. Finoon. 
NEWTONVILLE, MAss. 
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At Big Pines in the Sierra Madres 
Californian Young People Have Camp 


people, at Big Pines in the Sierra 

Madre mountains, California, was the 
largest ever assembled. Those in charge 
of arrangements had met the challenge of 
-a depression year by a drastic cut in ex- 
pense, and they were rewarded. They had 
a comfortable surplus in the treasury 
when the camp disbanded. Fifty-one young 
people registered, forty-eight of them for 
‘the entire week from August 21 to 28. 
Los Angeles sent twenty representatives ; 
‘San Diego, eight; Santa Barbara, thir- 
‘teen; Redlands, five; and Santa Monica, 
five. A staff of ten adults was entertained 
iby the camp. Dr. and Mrs. Berkeley B. 
/Blake were in attendance throughout. Dr. 
‘Blake gave the council talk at the camp- 
‘fire each evening. 
Two hours each morning were devoted 
‘to seminar discussions. The general topic 
(for the week was “Freedom”. Rey. 
»Edward H. Brennan and Rev. Julia N. 
Budlong conducted the discussions, as- 
-sisted by young people. Miss Mary Louise 
| Briggs, Miss Theodora Corey, Miss 
\Bernice Ellman, Alfred Escherich, Jack 
Brennaman, and Miss Ruth Colby were 
‘leaders. At the final council-fire a speak- 
ing contest was held—Miss Bernice Ell- 
man winning first place and a prize of 
five dollars for an eight-minute talk on 
“Freedom in Our Country”, in which she 
i'defended the thesis that the liberties of 
| Americans are at present almost non- 
-existant. In war, in educational circles, 


Bl occ 1932 camp of Unitarian young 


Maen at Ellsworth, Maine, on 


August 18, the Hancock County 
i Conference spent its morning ses- 
‘sion in a discussion of the control of 
/liquor, and its afternoon session in a con- 
|sideration of the economic depression. 
'The principal speaker in the morning was 
| Judge B. W. Blanchard of Bangor, who 
|gave a carefully prepared paper on the 
‘thesis that prohibition is a failure. Ex- 
\Governor Ralph O. Brewster had accepted 
‘an invitation to speak on the dry side, 
‘but did not appear. In the discussion 
which followed the drys’ had rather the 
‘best of it, and the conference voted a 
resolution upholding the amendment, but 
asking for a larger share of local partici- 
pation on the part of the states in the 
details of enforcement. 
he Women’s Alliance of the Hllsworth 
church served at noon their famous fish 
‘chowder and coffee which were greatly 
enjoyed. In the afternoon, Miss Elizabeth 
D. Hawes, Vassar, 1929, of Hancock 
Point and Philadelphia, gave an interest- 
ing and intelligent analysis of our present 
social conditions and pleaded for a radical 
reconstruction of our economic system to 
be founded on human values and service 
rather than upon profits. Miss Hawes is 


in political life and by ‘the rapid develop- 
ment of what is termed “tendency legis- 
lation”, the prejudices of society and the 
selfishness of powerful interests and the 
courts are rapidly depriving us of our 
social, economic, legal, and political free- 
dom, she maintained. 

A welcome visitor was Dr. Roger F. 
itz, secretary of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. Dr. Etz spoke on “The 
Free Church of America”. His influence 
was reflected in the entertainment of the 
evening, when “Interdenominational’ was 
charaded, one act in the drama being the 
nomination of the “President for the Free 
Church of America’. 

“Stunts” were provided around the 
campfire by various groups. Sports for 
the week were in charge of Miss Virginia 
Backus of Los Angeles. The swimming 
meet was won for the men by Jack Brine- 
man, and for the girls by Miss Florence 
Roddie; in tennis, Miss Grace Tetherolf 
earried off the championship for the girls 
and William McDavid for the boys. 

The devotional note for each day was 
supplied by the firelighting service, 
analagous to the candlelight service of 
Star Island. 

The camp this year was organized and 
directed by Mrs. E. Burdette Backus. Miss 
Blizabeth Hager of Los Angeles contrib- 
uted much information in geology and 
nature lore on the hikes and around the 
council fire. 


Two Great Social Questions 


Hancock County Conference discusses control of liquor and the economic 
depression — Dr. S. A. Eliot receives tribute 


a convincing speaker, and in the discus- 
sion which followed showed herself a 
master of courteous and intelligent re- 
buttal. 

The final address of the afternoon was 
by Rev. James A. Fairley of White Plains, 
N.Y., on “How Shall the Individual Meet 
the Present Crisis?’ Mr. Fairley main- 
tained that religion should give a man 
two things, serenity and security. Mayor 
G. HB. Alexander of Ellsworth was the 
presiding officer, the devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 
and the following officers were elected 
for next year: President, Rev. George A. 
Riley, Ellsworth: vice-president, Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton, Shady Nook; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. Hleanor Kent, Ells- 
worth; executive committee, Joseph Allen, 
Seal Harbor; Harry HB. Walker, Medford, 


Mass.; Mrs. D. EH. Brown, Ellsworth ; 
Miss Mabel Lord, WDllsworth; Rev. 


Stephen H. Fritchman, Bangor. 

The following resolution in recognition of 
Dr. 8. A. Bliot’s relation to the conference, 
of which he was one of the founders, was 
adopted unanimously with the request 


‘that it be printed in THE CHRISTIAN Rra- 


Ister. Dr. Hliot’s seventieth birthday was 
August 24. 
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“This forty-third meeting of the con- 
ference shows that your work in establish- 
ing the conference was wise and needed. 
We send you our congratulations on your 
distinguished career as a minister and as 
administrator. We remember your fruitful 
ministry in Denver, in Brooklyn, and 
Boston, and your’ statesmanlike and 
forward-looking leadership of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association for many 
years. We send you our good wishes as 
you look forward and back from the hill- 
top which you have reached, and we be- 
speak for you years of active and con- 
structive service and of a peaceful and 
happy continuance of your career, in the 
confident expectation that ‘the best is 
yet to be’.” E. F. 


For Unitarian Students 


Rev. William H. Gysan desires cooperation 
of parents and ministers for his college 
work in Greater Boston 

Rey. William H. Gysan, Unitarian min- 
ister to students in Greater Boston, with 
headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, requests 
ministers and parents to send him names 
of students who will attend colleges in 
Boston this fall, also the college which 
the student will attend. He will give 
special attention to students whose names 
are sent in, and will see that they become 
acquainted with other Unitarian students 
in the Unitarian churches near the col- 
leges and in the Unity Clubs which have 
been organized for Unitarian and other 
liberal students in the colleges. 

Mr. Gysan gives full time to student 
work in Greater Boston, and is opening 
up the work this fall with a hospitality 
program for the new students. Unitarian 
student leaders at all the colleges are 
assisting him in calling upon the incom- 
ing freshmen. During the first two weeks 
in October receptions for all Unitarian 
students will be given at all the colleges by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gysan. 

Throughout the year, in addition to his 
personal work with individual students, 
Mr, Gysan will meet with the Unity Club 
groups twice each month on the campuses. 

On Sunday evenings, the minister to 
students works with the student groups 
in the churches of Greater Boston, giving 
addresses and assisting in guiding the 
student activities at the churches. 

Whenever ministers and parents have 
special problems with individual students 
in Boston colleges, Mr. Gysan stands ready 
to be of service at any time. 


South Middlesex Conference 


The South Middlesex Conference will 
meet Sunday, October 2, in Framingham, 
Mass., at 4 p.M. Dr. A. Warren Stearns, 
commissioner of correction of Massachu- 
setts, will speak on “Religion and Social 
Service” at the afternoon session. In the 
evening, Herbert C. Parsons, president ot 
the Laymen’s League and executive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Child Labor 
Committee, will speak on “The Church 
and the Community”. The devotional sery- 
ices will be conducted by Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman of Lexington, Mass., 
and Rev. GC. A. Henderson of Waverley, 
Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I have much less to 
live on than I had 
before, but I have 

just as much 
to live for. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr, Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 p.m., 
Station WSMK, 13880 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1380 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., Hollywood Humanist 
Society, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 


day, 6.30 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilo- 
cycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 


10.30 A.M., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 
New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Carlyle Summerbell, 
Station WMBR, 1370 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. 
Tuesday, 7.30 P.M., 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Charles William Porter-Shirley 
June 19, 1879 — August 19, 1932 

Charles William Porter-Shirley was 
born in Chesterfield, England, June 19, 
1879, the son of Charles Henry Porter- 
Shirley and Margaret Ann (Milward) 
Porter-Shirley. He graduated from 
Manchester College, Oxford, from which he 
received the degree of master of arts. He 
later studied at the University of Heidel- 
berg. He was ordained in the Methodist 
ministry in 1905, His first parish was in 
Southport, Dngland. From there he went 
as associate minister to the Brunswick 
Street Methodist Church in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, after which he served the Methodist 
churches of lLiscomb, Caledonia, and 
Annapolis Royal in Nova Scotia, Glace 
Bay, Cape Breton and Halifax. 

Mr. Porter-Shirley was married on July 
6, 1905, to Eva Letitia Davis. 

In 1916 he accepted a call to the First 
Parish Church of Barre, Mass., and joined 
the Unitarian Fellowship. After two years 
he went to Dayton, Ohio, as director of 
social and educational activities on the 
flood prevention work of the Miami Con- 
Servancy District. Here he not only had 
charge of the recreational and educational 
work, but also managed the employment 
bureaus *for several engineering projects. 
In this work he became actively asso- 
ciated with Dr. Arthur RB. Morgan, now 
President of Antioch College. 
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DIRECTO Ra 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


“Spiritual 
Engineers” 
By 


PERCY W. GARDNER 


“|. . rewritten in the light of 


the change in the times, which, 
however, has only served to 
emphasize the need for spir- 
itual engineers.” 


Second edition published by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FivE Beacon St., Bosron, Mass. 


Telephone: Capitol 1230 


Mr. Porter-Shirley returned to the min- 
istry in 1919, serving Unitarian churches 
in Geneseo, T11., Attleboro, Mass., and Bell 
Street Chapel, Providence, R.I. In the 
latter he held a joint fellowship with 
the Universalist denomination. 

Mr. Porter-Shirley had unusual ability 
as a teacher. His scholarship was thorough 
and his inquiring mind never ceased to 
ponder the problems of man’s living. His 
search was for truth, the fruits of which, 
when discovered, he passed on to his 
people and to his fellow ministers in the 
written and in the spoken word. His Bell 
Street Chapel Notes have been of great 
help to many of his friends, and the spirit 
of his unhampered mind is an inspiration 
to all who knew him. 5 

He was an enthusiast for the cause of 
labor. A careful student of sociology, 
much of his thought and energy was de- 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children || 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children} 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OCABOT, Treasurer. |) 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of | 
to-day. Association with the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boysi| 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care- 
ful preparation for Board Examinations. 3-year 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13. 
All sports. Reasonable rates. Unitarian aus- 
pices. For information agree Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman Schoo 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


(Founded in 1879) 

“In the foothills of the White Mountains” | 
| 

voted to problems of labor and labor legis- 
lation. In this field as well as in his ill 
church, a free religious society, he served jj) 
the cause of liberalism. Under his leader- 
ship, Bell Streét Chapel continued as the }I 
most forward-looking society of free- i 
thinking liberals in the community. ; 
Besides Mrs. Porter- Shirley, Mr. Porter 
Shirley leaves a daughter, Mrs. Margaret \ 
Eva Brown, and three sons, Karl Porter- 
Shirley, Frank Lyall Porter- Shirley, and |} 
Alder Porter-Shirley, and one grandchild. 


Ancestors’ Sunday, Littleton, Mass. 
Ancestors’ Sunday will be held at th 
First Unitarian Church in Littleton, Mass. 
Sunday, September 25. The service begin 
at 10.45 a.M., and the sermon will be b: 
the minister, ‘Rev. John Henry Wilson. 
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Forty Years in Pomona 


Anniversary celebration of a Californian 
church with a worthy historic background 

An interesting fortieth anniversary was 
held at the First Unitarian Church in 
Pomona, Calif., on the closing Sunday 
of the church year, June 26. The exigen- 
cies of the depression and the peculiari- 
ties of the shifting population of the West 
made it necessary to hold the celebration 
without either money or charter mem- 
bers. The challenge was met by the min- 
ister and the Alliance in two special meet- 
ings, generously attended by the local 
congregation and the old-timers of the 
vicinity. 

On Sunday morning three historical 
Qapers were read in place of the cus- 
somary preaching service. One of these 
was on “These Forty Years in the His- 
tory of Our Country”, specially prepared 
“or the event by Prof. Preston W. Slosson 
vf the Department of History at Ann 
Arbor. This was read by Rev. R. W. 
sorst, head of the English department at 
fullerton - Junior College, and a member 
yf the Pomona chureh. Rey. Francis 
Vatry, who has been a Unitarian minis- 
er for the span of forty years and who 
erved the Pomona church longer than 
iny other pastor, gave a talk on “These 
Norty Years in Unitarian History’. The 
resent minister, Rev. Julia N. Budlong, 
‘oncluded with a paper on the history of 
he Pomona church, gleaned from the 
inute books of the Board and the Alli- 
nee. At the conclusion of the service, a 
etter to the congregation from Dr. Louis 
3. Cornish was read by the secretary, 
Aarvin Fox. In his message, Dr. Cornish 
eviewed the accomplishments of liberal 
hurches in the last forty years in chang- 
ng the religious bias of the nation and 
alled upon the Pomona church to reach 
‘ut into the new fields of influence offered 
»y its conjunction with a liberal college 
enter. 
| In addition to the presence, for the first 
ime together, on the platform, of the 
hree ministers resident in the parish, the 
ervice was further enhanced by a service 
f christening, at which John Luther 
teinmetz, son of Lieutenant and Mrs. 
john Steinmetz and grandson of Dr. and 
frs. Fred C. Peterson, formerly of the 
Jnitarian church of Fairhaven, Mass., 
nembers of the Pomona church, was 
onsecrated. 

/As a reminder of the progress of the 
orty years, the old reed organ was given 
place on the platform and was played 
or two of the hymns. 

In the afternoon a stereopticon lecture 
yas given by Walter M. Avis, one of the 
arly members of the board of trustees, 
nd founder and president of the His- 
orical Society of Pomona. The slides 
eatured early Pomona people and street 
cenes. Among the persons shown were 
everal of the early ministers of the 
hurch, including Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of 
Vashington, D.C. 

At the close of the lecture the doors 
f the church parlors were thrown open 
9 a burst of music from the new pipe 
rgan, and there, on a flower-covered 
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table, shone the forty candles of the birth- 
day cake which the Alliance had _ pro- 
vided along with refreshments for the 
afternoon audience. Stories of early days 
were exchanged, while Miss Freda Hills 
played the organ, the latest addition to 
the equipment of the Pomona church. 


Articles in The New Humanist 


The .September-October issue of The 
New Humanist has as its leading article 
a discussion of Prof. Oliver L. Reiser’s 
“Humanistic Logic for the Mind 


fred Payne. Brent Dow Allison, in an 
article entitled “Russia and the Partner- 
ship of Youth’ discusses in the light of 
his experiences in Russia the way in 
which the youth of that nation have 
rallied to the Communist cause. Dudley 
D. Zuver is the author of “Cancer and the 
Philosophy of History’. In this article 
Mr. Zuver compares the social radical to 
a cancerous growth, with the growth in 
each case being a variant or a mutant 
leading to the development of a new 
variety or species. Speaking of the rebel 
and the cancer, he says: “The ability to 
survive and to transmit their effects is 
in both cases a test of genuineness.” 

Norman B. Johnson, who in a recent 
issue criticized Professor Haydon’s defini- 
tion of religion as “the cooperative quest 
for the good life’, makes a rejoinder to 
Dr. Haydon’s defense of his position. 
Further announcement is made of the or- 
ganization of the Humanist Extension 
Bureau, and the members of the advisory 
committee are announced in the issue. 
The editors give their endorsement to the 
candidacy for President of Norman 
Thomas. 


Death of Rev. Elbert W. Whitney 


The body of Rev. Elbert W. Whitney, 
the father of Rey. Arthur B. Whitney of 
Quincy, Mass., was found in the woods 
in Chesham, N.H., September 12. Mr. 
Whitney had been missing from his sum- 
mer home in Chesham since June 25, 
and had evidently been overcome by 
exhaustion. 


in| 
Action”, which is reviewed by Prof. Wil- | 
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Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell Dies 


Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister of 
the Second Church in Boston, Mass., died 
at his home in Swampscott, Mass., Thurs- 
day, September 15, 1982. 


Davenport, IowaA.—A _ party ‘of about 
ten young people took a “‘fossil hike’ under 
the competent leadership of Malvern Iles, 
Sunday, July 10, searching most of the 
creek beds between Rockingham and 
Buttalo for precious fossils. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT 7 
Rav. HAROLD G. ARNOLD : Vice-Presidents 


ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary. 


An 
Architect Muses 
By 
WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


In nine brief “musings” the 
author discloses some of the 
inner workings of the mind of 
the architect who realizes his 
obligations to his profession and 
to the future generations. 


$1.60 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street 

Boston - - - Massachusetts 
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largely, but not wholly, biblical. 
any size. 
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25 Beacon Street 


Wee ee ee Noe a a ee 


SERED RE SS ET EE SL FES EE LE NIE LIT I IL BEET ELE ELLE LES LLL DLA LEDS DILLON ELD, 


“The Beacon Course in Religious Education 


CHILD CENTERED—CHARACTER BUILDING 


Carefully graded, year by year, in accordance with moral and spiritual 


needs as well as intellectual aptitudes and limitations. 
Adapted for use in church schools of 


The material is 


. constantly aims to train its pupils in active service for human betterment.” 
PROFESSOR ROBERT SENECA SMITH. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for free descriptive catalogue 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 
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do they attribute their 


“And to what 
great age?” a local bigwig was asked. 
“One to the fact that he’s an early riser 
and the other to the fact that he isn’t.” 

—Children’s Newspaper. 


Not till the culler for this column turned 
to a late London Observer did he suspect 
the foreign origin or use of a rare old 
American specimen which is _ neither 
speech nor sign, but a gutteral grunt of 
two parts, breathed out, breathed in. They 
have it in England. To our contemporary 
a correspondent in Chiswick writes: “The 
word ‘uh-huh’, to which you referred is 
not uttered with the lips closed. It is said 
boldly, with open lips, to save the trouble 
of closing them! As one brought up where 
it was used, and being corrected by care- 
ful parents for its use, I know! I can 
hear it, good Scotch bark that it is, this 
moment.” 


Dodging the royal command in Hngland 
is a difficult achievement, but Lord Aber- 
deen, once head of a Coalition, did it 
effectively. He chiefly objected to going 
with the Queen on her pleasure cruises, 
says The Manchester Guardian. Once 
when she desired particularly to have him 
with her she approached him with the 
tactful inquiry, “I believe, my Lord, you 
are not often seasick?’ Quickly compre- 
hending her strategy, his Lordship re- 
torted with more haste than courtliness, 
“Always, Madam.” Pausing a moment for 
reflection, she then renewed the attack 
with great persuasiveness, “But not very 
seasick?” The reply came without any 
pause, “Very, Madam.” And so he got off! 


It is the same with preachers. Joseph 
Jefferson told Madge Kendall that when 
playing Rip Van Winkle, as he had done 
thousands of times, he had come off the 
stage and said to himself, “My dear Joe, 
you were very bad tonight and had better 
give up”, only to be met the next day on 
Broadway by a friend who raved about 
his performance and said he had never 
played the part better. ‘On the other side 
of the picture’, he went on, “I have come 
off the stage patting myself on the back 
with the belief that I had never played 
the part so well, when next morning in 
the park I met someone who said, ‘My 
dear friend, when are you going to retire? 
I never saw you so bad as you were last 
night. 2 


Deliver us from the man without the 
Saving sense of humor. How does he get 
through life without this soothing oil to 
ease the wheels and cogs of life’s friction 
and jar? The only fun he furnishes is by 
his absence of humor, says a writer in 
The Christian Advocate. Even so great 
aman as Gladstone was said to have been 
devoid of it. Two of his friends resolved 
to test this, and one of them said in his 
presence, “When I was lying in my crib at 
about six months of age, I saw the nurse 
come in the room and drink up a whole 
pitcher of cream, sitting in the window; 
and I said, ‘Just as soon as I ean talk, 
if I don’t tell my mother,’ ” ,_ Utterly im- 
possible”, said Gladstone; “atterly im- 
possible. It never could have jhhappened. 
Contrary to all scientific laws.” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


noe Arlington Street Church and Back 
Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
ait bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 | Rooms with bath $3.00 up, 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
E A COMPLETE LINE : 


BL BLE 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
Boston 


41 Bromfield St. 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR GOW AS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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| 
Church Announcements | 
| 
BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DI) 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihban 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples Scho 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 
| 

BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPBL (1686 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Re) 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carra 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ra) 
mond C. Robinson, erganist and choirmaste 
11 A.M Morning Prayer with sermon by Re 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theologic; 


School. | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THHE FIRST UNIT. 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitariar 
Huclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. D 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, mij 
isters. 9.30 A.M., Church School; 11.00 A. 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THH FIRST PARISE 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Servic 
Sunday at 11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819)} 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the haw] 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Stre ee 
during the erection of the new church at 80 
Street and Lexington Ave. Weleome to friend 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church offial 
at 183 East SOth Street. | 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants | 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount fd 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge | 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 

Rute card furnished on request. | 


WANTED.—Position as companion or pry 
vate nurse, assistant in doctor’s office or ir 
stitution, by nurse not yet graduated, who i 
supporting an invalid. Address Miss Mari} 
West, Alpharetta, Ga., or inquire regardin| 
her of Miss A, B. Feebeck, Superintendent ( 
Nurses, Grady Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 
Hspecially adapted to the welfare of nervoul 
and convalescent individuals whose improvd 
ment has been retarded by an aversion 
customary institutional features. Provided 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside guest} 
are encouraged to take part in normal associa) 
tions which hasten recovery. 
F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


nearer Cte RA ew 


